THE  COUNTRY AND   ITS   POPULATION

Rome as early as the second century B.C. and replaced by Roman
colonies. In the time of Caesar the most powerful of them extended
across Gaul from the east to the Atlantic - the Senones, the Lin-
gones, the Sequani, the Mdm, the Garnutcs, the Lemovir.es, the
Pictones, and the Santones - each possessing a territory equivalent
to two or three modern departments.

Here we find the most ancient basis of the organisation of the
French nation, consisting in the apportionment of the soil of
France among the Gaulish tribes, thus establishing the territorial
divisions, each of which has become a permanent unit. These
territories of the Gaulish tribes have lasted for twenty centuries,
in the form first of ecclesiastical dioceses and afterwards of feudal
provinces, and are preserved, almost unchanged in area and
boundaries, in the French departments created in 1789, in which
the site of their chief town still remains as the capital. The largest
of them - for instance, Poitou or the Limousin - have been split
up into three departments, and the smaller ones have been united
to form a single one - as among the Pyrenees and Alps and in
Normandy. Half of these territories still remain to-day in the form
of departments.

The people and the town had each a distinct name: for instance,
Lutetia was the capital of the tribe of the Parisii, Avaricum of the
Bituriges. A few names of towns have survived, such us Rouen
(Rotomagus), Bordeaux (Burdigala), or Toulouse (Tolosa). But
most frequently the name of the town has disappeared, the name
of the people having been transferred to the town and still re-
maining attached to it - as in the instance of Paris and Bourges.
With the exception of the cities of the great industrial regions,
Marseilles (a Greek colony), and Lyons (a Roman colony), the
chief cities in France - Paris, Rouen, Nantes, Bordeaux, Toulouse,
Reims, and Amiens - are old Gallic towns.

In addition to the town which formed the centre of the tribe,
there already existed large collections of dwellings known to the
Romans by the Latin name ofvicus, almost all of which have become
small towns. The outlying country was subdivided into districts
known to the Romans by the Latin name of pagus, whence the
French word pays. A few of these survived throughout the Middle
Ages, but most of the pays (the memory of which has been handed
down in popular speech) do not seem to go back to a Gallic
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